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Bob Overy writes: It is less than a year since the 
Haslemere Group launched their campaign to 
make world poverty an object of political rather i 19 
than charitable concern, but in that time they » 

have sold more than 20,000 copies of their pamph- V = U 
let, The Haslemere Declaration, which has already 

run to three editions. 


Building on the interest that their statement has 
aroused, the Group now plans to hold a major 

convention in London this April, with the theme 

“ Poverty is Violence: Exploitation of the Third — 
World.” Two thousand people are expected to 


attend. 

The purpose of the day-long convention (from 

9 am to 1 am—“ only the committed will still be 

there at the end”—at the Roundhouse, Chalk 

Farm, on April 13) will be to move people from 

an understanding of exploitation in the Third 

World to support for “a radical political pro- 

gramme ”. a LE a A Sa] 


Among the main speakers will be Bishop Camara 
of Recife in Brazil, Bobby Seale of the Black 
Panthers in America, Oginga Odinga from Kenya, 
SSE es 


and Trevor Huddleston, now Bishop of Stepeny. 


Others named are Jesse Jackson, a Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference organiser from 
Chicago: Felix Greene on China: “a Cuban 
emissary” from Havana: Paul T. K. Lin, a Can- Re SEI Sa Ce 
adian expert on south-east Asia: and a repre- 
sentative of the Mozambique liberation organisa- 


tion, FRELIMO. 
Out of these speeches, followed by discussion TR A D F Al D D F F FE N C E ACT] 0 N 
sessions with well-known left-wing experts on the J 

desperation of exploited peoples—and with the 

talk augmented by films, by exhibition booths 

designed by Poster-Workshops, and by plays and TR ADE 


happenings from CAST and Agit-Prop—the Hasle- 
mere Group hopes to see some permanent “ work- 


There are two kinds of Trade: 


shops” emerge. 1 From companies in rich countries to consumers in poor countries. They dictate 
, the terms and follow their profit. This is called a Market. 
Stud ied Id eal ism 2 From companies in poor countries to consumers in rich countries. It is quotad, 


tariffed, and price-fixed. It is called Protection. 


The Haslemere Group—many of them individuals 
connected with aid and charity organisations— 
have already had a profound impact on Oxfam AID 
groups and Christian Aid, and they now hope to 


There are two kinds of Aid: 


oem existing left-wing gr oreeeaue ieee 1 Agrant or loan to governments of poor countries for building roads, docks, and 
ieee and to establish their own politica factories. It is good for the Market. It is called Development. 

Will it work? Can one really look to this highly 2 Guns, tanks, and payola for the armies of poor countries in order to keep the 
ambitious, intensive educational experiment to government from its people. It is called Keeping the Peace. 


create in one day the basis of a campaign which 
will challenge, in a relevant way, the factors in 


this country which perpetuate world poverty? DEFEN CE Defence is for rich countries. There are two kinds of Defence: 

The studied idealism of the original ‘“‘ Haslemere 

Programme ”’, published in the pamphlet—which 1 The military effort for potential war against other rich countries. 

called on rich countries to ‘“ commit themselves &. , a. , 

to a greatly increased long-term and automatic 2 The military effort to protect rich countries interests in the poor world. In poor 
transfer of resources to poor countries ”, to “ can- countries whenever the people try to control their government, rich countries 
cel all debts owed to them by the poor countries ”, need Defence. It is called Counter-Insurgency, Civil War, Anti-Guerilla 
and so on—is unlikely to be matched by the Warfare. 

convention. 


Faced with the problem of analysing why our 
society is unable to respond to the reasonable ACTION 
demands for justice of the poor in the Third 


There are two kinds of action: 


World, but actively intervenes to make their 1 The Liberal Action: More money for Trade, Aid and Defence — limited of 
situation worse by trade and financial agreements, course by the balance of payments. It is called Politics. 

by political manipulation and military adventure, 

the Haslemere Group seems to be turning too 2 The Haslemere action: to create bold plans for collective action to expose and 
easily to the obvious left-wing “revolutionary ” fight exploitation. The first step isa Convention. Itis called 


There are other models, presented in papers like 

Tribune, Resurgence, Freedom, and Peace News, 

which deserve same acone iy but to judge The Round H =e c aa a as BoeS Nl = 
from the military-heroic, “ solidarity-with-the- 

revolutionaries” approach of some of their pub- e Roun Ouse, halk Farm Road, London Wi 


licity literature, the Haslemere Group has pre- 13th April 1969, 9.00 am to 1.00 am 


selected the answers which they want their con- 
vention to arrive at. 


This need not be ‘inevitable, however, for the You are invited: read, study, think Initiated by: The Haslemere Declaration Group 


Haslemere Group do invite others to bring their : : 
ideas to the Gre sation in their excellent Ee povers and bring your ideas 33 Balcombe Street, London, N.W.1. 


= ge eased POVERTY IS VIOLENCE: EXPLOITATION OF THE THIRD WORLD 


ty is Violence ” leaflet (right). For those who still 
haven’t seen the original Haslemere Declaration, 


Grea Mondego EDT remee) BIAFRA BOMBINGS: SEE PAGES 2 & 4 
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DIARY 


As this ts a free service, we reserve the 

right to select from notices sent in. To 

make the service as complete as possible, 

we urge organisers to: 

1. Send éntries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
Mature of event, speakers, organisers 
(and secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1 


8 March, Saturday 


LONDON E3. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow Com- 
mon (Mile End tube). Christian ecchigy. 
Fr Gresham Kirkby: ‘‘ Church and State "’ 


LONDON WI. 10 am to 6 pm. 35 Chesham 
ayes Anti-NATO picket and vigil at the 
ATO offices in London. Possibility of 
thine form of ‘‘ off-beat ’’ demonstration. 
Further details from YCND, tel 242 3506. 


OXFORD. 10.30 am to 4.30 pm, Friends 
Meeting House, 43 St Giles. Day Confer- 
ence: * Christianity, Politics, and Power ' 
Speakers: Father Fergus Kerr, OP, Dave 
Mumford, Sec Youth against Hunger. Aim: 
To start an Anarchist-Marxist dialogue 
within the Christian Church. Oxford Uni- 
versity Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


9 March, Sunday 


LONDON. 8 pm. Union Church, Highgate. 
Showing of film ‘' Night Flight to Uli’ 
the story of Joint Biafra Famine Appeal 
and Caritas, showing how aid is distri- 
buted within Biafra. 


10 March, Monday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. London 
School of Non- Violence, Special showing 
of film from Biafra, ‘' Night Flight to 
Uli’', the story of Joint Biafra Famine 
Appeal and Caritas, showing how aid is 
distributed within Biafra. (If anyone else 
can fix up a showing of this film before 
Ber an73) please contact Roger Moody 


11 March, Tuesday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. The Crypt, St Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. London 
School of Non-Violence. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Wesley Memorial Church, 
New- Inn-Hall__ Street. Public Meeting: 
‘Science and Pacifism '’. MPF. 


13 March, Thursday 


LONDON. 7 pm. The Crypt, St Martin-in- 
the- Fields. Trafalgar Square. Open Meet- 
ing,’ Londen School of Non-Violence. 


WINSTON LETS THE CAT OUT . 


Letters | 


People have been disturbed about 
starvation in Biafra from time to time, 
when radio and press have found 
some small space for reports of it. 


To be sure, starvation is still the big- 
gest killer of women and children. 
Towards the end of the year my wife 
and I spent there (September 1967- 
September 1968) the queues of 
mothers and children at Queen Eliza- 
beth Hospital, Umuahia, ran regularly 
into four figures—the children were 
all dangerously ill with malnutrition, 
and they were only a fraction of the 
population affected. 


Though heroic airlifts have improved 
the position in some respects since 
then, there are disturbing reports that 
they are unable to cope with the 
growing scarcity of yams and other 
carbo-hydrates, which are too heavy 
and bulky to transport by air in ade- 
quate quantities. 


Coffins 


Now another atrocious feature of the 
eee aggression has at last been 
put in the limelight: the indiscrim- 
inate bombing of civilians. 

This has been happening, of course, 
throughout the war—but the British 
press and radio have soft-pedalled 
the reports of it, when they have not 
entirely ignored them. 

There was one black day in June 1968 
when I saw some of the dead, after 
an air-raid, piled three-deep in the 
Queen Elizabeth mortuary, with 
mourning relatives standing in a 
queue carrying the coffins they had 
brought to take them away. 


Radio Biafra certainly did not exag- 


gerate the figures of casualties on that 
occasion, The number first given was 
under 90, but expatriate medical 
workers subsequently found it to be 
over 120. 


All but three were civilians, the most 
numerous sufferers on that occasion 
being Red Cross workers. 


This was only one of an almost daily 
series of raids on non-military targets, 
which included hospitals. It, like the 
others, was categorically denied by 
Lagos. 


Genocide 


Why has it taken the name of Winston 
Churchill, and the reputation of The 
Times, to focus public attention on 
this grim aspect of the war? All credit 
to him, of course, for not being de- 
ceived by the denials of Lagos, or the 
prevarications of the British High 
Commission there, and for not pulling 
his punches when he got to Biafra and 
saw what was happening. 


But why were similar outrages not 
high-lighted and headlined at a much 
earlier date? Even now, as I write, 
the cat has only had a peep out of the 
bag in the columns of The Times, and 
hardly anywhere else. But we cannot, 
and dare not, ignore it any longer. 


What do thése prolonged and repeat- 
ed attacks on civilians mean? Either 
that Gowon, and those who shot their 
way to power with him in Lagos, are 
bent on a deliberate strategy of geno- 
cide from the air—genocide, whatever 
Lagos may say ‘in denial, and how- 
ever much high-ranking military ob- 
servers may support that denial. 


Or, if Gowon has really given strict 
orders, as he asserts again and again 
that he has, that the Nigerian planes 
are not to bomb civilian targets, it is 
clear that the Nigerian higher com- 
mand has no control over its pilots 
once they are airborne. 


Whether ordered or forbidden to do 
so, they range at will like birds of 
prey looking for a kill. As Churchill 
has put it, Biafra has become “a free 
bombing zone” for the Nigerian Air 
Force. 


The situation is more dangerous inter- 
nationally if these pilots have been 
consistently disobeying orders than if 
they have been bombing prescribed 
targets. What few seem to have 
realised yet is that repeated aerial 
brigandage of this kind is a menace, 
not only to Biafran women and child- 
ren who are its present victims, but to 
West Africa at large. 


A Nigerian Government pledged to 
genocidal bombing to restore its dis- 
rupted unity is not a pleasant neigh- 
bour for any West African country to 
have, though other West African 
Governments might hope to rely on 
the United Nations to stop the bomb- 
ing being extended to their territories. 


Extradition 


But who is to be sure that an air force 
which has got so out of hand, as 
Gowon’s disclaimers of responsibility 
seem to admit that it has, would not 
extend its free bombing zone beyond 
the boundaries of Biafra if its pilots 
at any time felt inclined to do so? 


The mere arrest of these undisciplin- 
ed pilots and their extradition to 
Egypt, where most of them are said 
to come from, is not enough. (In any 
case, this would not prove that they 
had, in fact, been disobeying orders.) 


It would be similar to Nigeria’s well- 
worn expedient of shooting an oc- 
casional soldier for massacring Biaf- 
rans on the ground, if he is foolish 
enough to allow himself to be ob- 
served or filmed doing so by a foreign- 
er. 

Rev Tom Garrett, 

Wonston, South View Road, 
Crowborough, Sussex. 


Ways of Life: Non-Violence and Community Action 


Roger Moody writes: Two weeks ago, 
the newly-formed CAEF (Community 
Action Emergency Force) of Man- 
chester’s Gypsy Liaison Committee 
went into action for the first time. 


Forty students rallied at one of the 
four temporary sites in the city, from 
which travellers are in danger of be- 
ing evicted. The group had received 
warning that an eviction was to take 
place. 

Probably because of the students’ 
prompt action, the Council and police 
did not turn up. 


A little later, the Liaison Committee 
invited a dozen families to move near- 
er the centre of the city, onto land 
opposite the University. 


In line with a Students’ Union resolu- 
tion of February 3, the travellers 
were then invited to use Union wash- 
ing facilities. 
Now there are 20 caravans parked on 
University land, the CAEF is pre- 
_ pared to move the vehicles ali around 
the campus, iif the authorities step in. 
The great fear is that the Council will 
carry out evictions, just after the Uni- 
versity goes down for Easter. 


* * 
Though Manchester’s “ peace army” 
is now sufficiently well organised to 
have formed its own health, educa- 
tion, planning, discrimination, and 
legal sub-committees, no other Uni- 
versity has yet responded to Man- 
chester’s proposal for a national 
Community Action Emergency Force, 


PROJECTS Roger Moody 


to act in a variety of situations, not 
just those concerned with gypsies. 
This is doubly sad, considering that 
the CAU (Community Action Union) 
conference held earlier this year was 
able to attract a couple of hundred 
participants, and that London’s Squat- 
ters have mobilised even more on 
one afternoon. 

The CAU’s steering group has now 
met twice, and another conference is 
due soon. 

Perhaps both CAU and Manchester’s 
CAEF could sponsor it, and make a 
definite plan of campaign? 


London School for 
Non-Violence 


Bob Overy writes: More than 200 
people so far have attended sessions 
of the London School for Non- 
Violence which began on January 30 
and has three meetings weekly—on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays— 
in the crypt of St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square. 


Most sessions have 50 or 70 people in 
attendance, and 130 have registered 
as students at the School. Satish 
Kumar, who initiated the School- on 
behalf of the Martin Luther King 
Foundation, an offshoot of Christian 
Action, admits with pleasure that he 
hadn’t expected so many. 


“The School”, he says, “is an at- 


tempt to promote the study of non- 
violence in Gandhi Centenary Year, 
and we think of it also as a bridge 
between the Gandhian movement in 
India and the Western peace move- 
ment.” 


Lectures so far have been given by 
Satish Kumar, Fred Blum, John Pap- 
worth, E. F. Schumacher, and Geoff- 
rey Ashe, and the emphasis has been 
on presenting ‘“‘a wider perspective 
on the politics, philosophy, and econ- 
omics of non-violence—seeing non- 
violence as a way of ey, not as 
training ‘- ie a 


*% 

The School, and Satish himself, has 
had a lot of publicity in the national 
press, TV, and radio recently, but he 
thinks that most of the students have 
come from news stories in IT and 
Peace News—“the consumers of 
national papers don’t act after read- 
ing mie 


The School is, at the moment, experi- 
menting in organisation, or the lack of 
it, having no committee, no chairman, 
no letterhead, no fund, no member- 
ship. Satish says that hardly 15 or 20 
of the students—mostly young people 
—were previously from the peace 
movement. 


% * 


“ People are learning how to learn at 
the moment”, he says. He is not 
satisfied with ‘the quality of discus- 
sion, but it is improving and topics 
are not quite so “scattered ”. 


The diffuseness of discussion puzzled 
me on the three occasions I have 
attended, but the refusal to impase 
much of’a direction on the School is 
allowing each new student to make 
his contribution, and the success of 
this is seen in the consistent high 
attendance and sense of common 
PUL aoe ety is poy Sten 


The Talks Continue—So Does the Bombing! 


HELP... 


raise funds for medical aid to be send to North Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front areas of South Vietnam. 


WALK... 


on Easter Sunday, April 6, in the Medical Aid Committee for 
Vietnam’s sponsored walk from Runnymede to Hyde Park. 


REQUESTS... 


for Sponsorship Forms and details, as well as donations 


and offers of help, should be sent to: 


YOUTH COMMITTEE, MACY, PO Box 100, 36 Wellington St, WC2. 
la aE eee eee eee ae 
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KEVIN McGRATH—just back from Northern Ireland—reports on 


PD AND THE NON-ELECTION 


If anybody had told me a couple of 
weeks ago that I was going to find 
myself actively urging people to vote 
for any parliamentary candidate— 
standing knee-deep in snow, trying to 
convince sceptical householders that 
there was some point in the exercise, 
and spending hours writing addresses 
on election literature—I would have 
said they were off their heads. 


I suspect the reaction of most of those 
People’s Democracy members who got 
involved ‘in the Northern Ireland 
election campaign would have been 
much the same—not least those who 
were frail-roaded into standing as 
candidates. 

Throughout its short existence (it will 
be five months on Sunday since it was 
first set up) the People’s Democracy 
(PD) of Belfast has always tended to 
act on a basis of improvisation rather 
than of long-term planning, taking 
what is seen as the inevitable next 
step in any particular situation. 


To use what has now become, with 
some justification, a dirty word, PD is 
pragmatist—but it is radical prag- 
matism, pragmatism akin not so much 
to Harold Wilson’s as to Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit’s. 


Ballot Box 


By moving on from street demonstra- 
tions to electoral politics, PD has not 
—so far, at least—fallen into the trap 
of believing the politics of the ballot 
box to be in any sense an adequate 
solution to the problems of Northern 
Ireland. 

Any such solution, it is well appreciat- 
ed, must be dependent on radical 
changes in the attitudes and expecta- 
tions of ordinary people. 


Only in so far as an electoral cam- 
paign can help in bringing about these 
changes is it of any great importance. 


One real] danger of getting irfvolved in 
elections is that they can be very 
addictive, especially if you achieve 
any kind of success, The sheer mech- 
anics of the operation has a consider- 
able fascination. 

If this is true of an election in stolid 
England, it is that much more true in 
the frenetic atmosphere of current 
Northern Ireland politics. If you can 
imagine a combination of Vote for 
Nigel Barton, The Ginger Man, and 


Gandhi 

Centenary 

Year 1969 
COMMEMORATION 


At Friends House, Euston Road, NW1 
On Tuesday 18 March at 7 pm. 


Speakers: Horace Alexander 
Lanza del Vasto 
(Communaute de l’Arche) 
Chair: Lord Brockway \ 


Sybil Thorndike Casson will give a 
short reading from a work of Gandhi’s 


Admission Free—Collection on behalf 
of Friends Service Council and War 
on Want Indian Projects. 


Friends Peace & International 
Relations Committee 


VOTE 


The Hostage, you will get some idea 
of what I am talking about. 


Any pre-conceptions based on English 
experience need to be abandoned if 
you are to make sense of Northern 
Ireland—that, of course, is where the 
pre-election opinion polls in the Eng- 
lish press went so laughably wrong. 


If you are dealing, for example, with 
a Fermanagh small-farmer, whose 
normal way of finding out what you 
think is to imply that he believes the 
opposite of what he really believes, 
normal polling techniques are, to say 
the least, unreliable. 


Black Bastards 


“ Now wouldn’t you say that what we 
really need is Communism? ” says the 
crafty farmer. To which the gullible 
canvasser, unwilling to offend, is like- 
ly to reply: ‘Well, I wouldn’t go 
quite that far, but there is a lot we 
could learn from the Communists.” 


Following which, the farmer wishes 
the canvasser good luck and goes off, 
all his suspicions confirmed, to tell his 
neighbours not to vote for that lot, 
because they’re all Communists! 


Then again, if you hear someone in 
Northern Ireland complaining about 
the Black Bastards swarming all over 
the place, it doesn’t mean’ he’s a 
racist. He’s probably talking about 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary, who 
wear black uniforms. 

Consequently, though the machinery 
of the election is much the same as 
people are accustomed to in England, 
it is enthused with a very different 
spirit. 

A parliamentary election in England 
(and this is true of the rest of Britain, 
but to a slightly lesser extent) is es- 
sentially about achieving power. But 
in Northern Ireland it has been about 
usurping territorial rights. 


Once the proportion of Catholics and 
Protestants has been worked out, that 
has, often enough, been sufficient to 
render any actual election super- 
fluous. Hence all the uncontested 
seats. 


Here, the peculiarities of the local 
politics have a paradoxical result. 
Anyone schooled in British politics 


PEOPLES 


might wonder why aspiring young 
Unionists do not stand in hopeless 
contests in Nationalist strongholds, as 
a means of getting experience and 
possibly building up a reputation, 
with a view to getting a safe seat. 
But—even’ aside from the existence 
of an informal pact between the 
Nationalists and the Unionists not to 
fight in each other’s strongholds, so 
as to save all the fuss and expense 
of elections—any young hopeful who 
did well in such a contest would, in 
the past at any rate, have hurt rather 
than helped his chances, 


For if would mean that he must have 
attracted Catholic voters, and this in 
itself would cast serious doubts on 
his orthodoxy. Which is one reason 
for the appalling standards of Stor- 
mont MPs, even by Westminster 
standards. 


Such contests as you have had in the 
past have tended to be held within 
this accepted context—for example, 
fairly ferocious battles between 
Nationalists and Republicans, and in 
Belfast between Republican Labour 
and Northern Ireland Labour. 


House Rules 


The recent elections were, in this 
sense, completely traditional—the 
fragmented Unionists tearing each 
other to pieces in their corner, and 
the dying Nationalists ineffectually 
defending themselves against the 
more relevant style of anti-Unionism 
in their own rather smaller corner. 


As the PD pointed out, even as elec- 
tions go, this one was a non-event. 
There is an odd sense, however, in 
which, while breaking all the house 
rules and conventions, and treading 
on everybody’s toes, PD’s intervention 
fitted into the tradition. 


Because for PD also, this was not a 
struggle for power but a struggle for 
territorial rights. A struggle for non- 
restrictive territorial rights, that is: 
the right to ignore pre-existing boun- 
daries, to go where one likes, and talk 
to whom one likes, with a view to 


ABOVE: One of the posters used by 
People’s Democracy during the 
election campaign. 


DEMOCRACY 


showing up the boundaries as irrele- 
vant. .: 


A natural sequel, in fact, to the Derry 
march. 


In this kind of election, it is hardly 
surprising that malpractices of one 
sort or another were, by British stand- 
ards, commonplace. 


They ranged from the universal sport 
of personation (voting on behalf of 
dead and absent people—greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the elec- 
toral register was 18 months out of 
date) to straightforward intimidation. 
(In mid-Armagh, for example, a 
couple of Lambeg Drums were erec- 
ted directly outside one polling sta- 
tion. Any suicidally inclined anti- 
Unionist had te walk between them 
before registering his vote.) 


Familiar Ring 


The actual style of the campaign 
varied from constituency to constitu- 
ency. In South Derry, and to a lesser 
extent, Bannside, contact with local 
sympathisers had been achieved al- 
ready, since the Derry march had 
passed through the constituency. 


Republicanism—Socialist Republican- 
ism, at that—was the dominant brand 
of anti-Unionism, particularly in 
South Derry. 


This meant that the PD concept of 
using the elections as a means of 
rousing the people had a familiar ring 
to it—while the announced intention 
of sitting if elected, but of doing so 
only as a miner part in a predomi- 
nantly extra-parliamentary campaign, 
had a considerable appeal to veteran 
Republicans growing weary of an ab- 
stentionist tradition that has paid no 
dividends. 

But, though assisted by many experi- 
enced and invaluable Republicans, 
PD’s Bernadette Devlin and Michael 
Farrell did not trim their own policies 
to match. They made it perfectly 
clear that they regarded the whole 
issue of partition as irrelevant to the 
election, and saw the border as a 
fixture, so long as the people of 


continued overleaf 
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Roger Moody writes: Most people 
realised that civilians were being 
attacked by American planes in 
North Vietnam months before the 
American Government admitted it. 


It took Harrison Salisbury’s eye-wit- 
ness accounts in the New York Times 
to make any more lying impossible. 


Almost the same thing has happened 
in this country, with regard to the 
bombing of civilians in Biafra. 

As we showed four weeks ago (“Stop 
the Bombing!” Feb 14) respected 
observers, like Michael Leapman of 
the Sun, William Norris of The 
Times, Norman Kirkham of the 
Daily Telegraph, Matthew Rosa of 
the Observer, Walter Partington of 
the Daily Express, the Special Cor- 
respondent in Biafra of the Finan- 
cial Times, Lloyd Garrison of the 
New York Times—not to mention 
missionaries, International Red Cross 


Death of 
Mrs Boothroyd 


Many older readers of this paper will 
remember appreciatively Bernard 
Boothroyd’s editorship of Peace News 
in the early 1950s, and the never- 
bettered humorous comments on cur- 
rent political lunacies which he con- 
tributed for many years under the 
pen name of “ Owlglass ”. 

Now in his 83rd year, Bernard has 
just lost his wife, Florence, after a 
partnership of well over 50 years’ 
work together for the socialist and 
pacifist movements. 

They met through the militant anti- 
war No Conscription Fellowship 
(NCF) during World War I. 

Bernard edited the NCF’s newspaper 
for a while, and Florence was active 
in the suffragette movement, though 
she broke with the majority who saw 
support of the war as an opportunity 
to advance their cause. 

They had been retired for many years 
at 51B Firle, Lewes, Sussex, to which 
messages and letters for Bernard 
should be addressed. — HARRY 
MISTER. 


representatives, American Congress- 
men, and most recently, two Labour 
MPs, Michael Barnes and Alex Lyons 
—all have left no doubt that Federal 
aircraft have wilfully terrorised civi- 
lians for more than a year. 


The Times itself, on 2 April 1968, 
commented that the Federal Niger- 
ians had “tarnished” themselves by 
such action. 


But only now has the British Govern- 
ment seriously—and in public rather 
than private—disputed Gowon’s 
claim that such raids simply did not 
take place. 

The event that cracked the conspir- 
acy of silence was the publication of 
a number of reports in The Times, 
by its special correspondent Winston 
S. Churchill, which started two weeks 
ago. 


Prominence 


Churchill’s reports have caused the 
British Government to treat the mat- 
ter “very, very, seriously indeed,” 
and to demand (the Sun, March 1) 
an “immediate explanation” from 
Gowon. 


The prominence given by The Times 
to what Churchill wrote, his graphic 
reportage, the very name he holds, 
and the fact that his reports came so 
quickly after the horrifying raid on 
Umuohiagu on February 6, clearly 
pushed the Government into action. 


But this is not the whole story. The 
Times need not have given Church- 
ill’s material special treatment: they 
need never have sent him into Biafra. 


In fact, what Churchill had to say 
will have surprised few close ob- 
servers of Le Monde, the New York 
Times, the West German and Scan- 
dinavian press, West Africa, or Peace 
News. (And presumably the Foreign 
Office at least follows all of these.) 


It seems The Times has decided to 
try to lead public opinion on Biafra, 
in a way it has not done since Aug- 
ust last year (when every national 
daily carried major editorials con- 
demning the enforced starvation in 
Biafra). 


But while The Times may want this 
recent initiative to lead to a change 
in British policy, and a_ bi-lateral 
cease-fire, Mr Wilson seems to intend 
it to confirm British policy. 

Last week, the Prime Minister sent 
another of his semi-confidential let- 
ters to General Gowon, stating that 
British arms-supplies will be “re- 
considered” if “unnecessary deaths” 
occur in the war. 


Death-blow 


Last autumn Wilson communicated 
almost exactly the same sentiment 
(according to the Observer) just be- 
ioe the invasion of the Ibo ‘ heart- 
and.” 


When that invasion took place, the 

argument about Britain’s “ restrain- 

ing influence” on the Federal forces 

Pee’, for most people, its death- 
ow. 


Now circumstances are different. For 
it seems likely that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will “promise” to restrain 
its air-force from bombing civilians 
—if it admits such raids—turther, 
will “re-affirm’” Gowon’s Code of 
Conduct, may extend the brief of the 
International Observer Force, and 
may well call off all air attacks dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 


EDITORIAL: WILSON AND THE BOMBINGS 


Unlike last year’s invasion of the Ibo 
heartland on three main fronts, civi- 
lian bombing is not ‘indispensable 
to the current Federal campaign. 
We have suggested several times that 
the terror bombing has been used 
as a political weapon as much as a 
military one, to harden the Biafrans, 
when negotiations seemed a serious 
prospect. It has certainly had that 
effect. 

Calling the raids off now may be 
used as an equally political weapon 
—to quiet rising disgust at the war 
‘fin general, and to stifle renewed 
attempts from American Senators 
and Congressmen, and now from 
member-states of the Organisation of 
African Unity, to get an immediate 
unconditional cease-fire. 


Opportunity 


Mr Wilson undoubtedly realises this. 
No doubt he also believes that this is 
a useful opportunity to regain some 
of his own, and his Government’s, 
plummeted reputation in the 
country. 


By “stern” action now, in other 
words, he can be seen once more as 
an influence for moderation in the 
war—without exacting any major 
concession from Gowon, or changing 
one whit of British policy. 


Arms protest at Tilbury Docks 


Roger Moody writes: We have just 
received news that, two weeks ago, 
two dockers walked off a ship at Til- 
bury Docks, in protest at the loading 
of ammunition for Nigeria. 


The ship was the Degema, which 
docked at Number 36 Berth. Her 
owners are not yet known, and there 
is no mention of the vessel ‘in current 
West African shipping news. 

The Degema is believed to carry the 
first arms shipment from Tilbury 
since a “stop arms” campaign there 
last December. 


One of the protesting dockers, Frank 


Shilling, asked: “ Why can’t we work 
for the survival of a nation instead 
of its extermination?” 


He added that he thought his action 
was “the only viable means of mak- 
ing my protest known.” 


The other docker, 
stated: 
“Tf I have to sell my labour by 
working for the means of killing 
people, I would rather not pay the 
rent.” 


The ammunition was loaded by the 
rest of the gang. 


Terry Barrett, 


PD AND THE NON-ELECTION 


x from page 3 


Northern Ireland were divided 


against themselves. 


As might have been expected, this 
sort of approach, while acceptable 
enough to out-and-out Republicans, 
who have learned by now to think in 
the long-term and to disregard poli- 
tical ambition, was far less so to many 
Nationalists, suspicious in any case of 
the Red Scare about PD candidates 
which was assiduously spread around. 
Captain O’Neill’s marginal victory in 
Bannside probably owes a lot to “tra- 
ditionally nationally-minded voters ”’ 
—i.e. Catholics—who were frightened 
off from the unorthodox Michael 
Farrell. 


Co-operation 


But this was not by any means the 
only example of developing National- 
ist-Unionist co-operation. Down in 
South Fermanagh, the reason why the 
Nationalist was able to keep his seat 
against PD candidate Peter Cosgrove 
was almost certainly that the Union- 
ists came out en-masse and voted for 
im. 
(In déing so they were encouraged by 
Captain Brooke, son of Lord Brooke- 
borough, plus successful anti-O’Neill 


Unionists in Lisnaskea, one of the 
other Fermanagh seats, who person- 
ally went out and canvassed Union- 
ists on behalf of the Nationalists.) 


Similarly, in the third Fermanagh 
seat of Enniskillin, local Nationalists 
were active in urging their supporters 
to vote for the pro-O’Neill Unionists 
rather than PD’s man, Bowes Egan. 


Commitment 


Fermanagh, the most neglected and 
impoverished of the Six Counties, has 
also been, in the past, the least poli- 
tically sophisticated. This is now go- 
ing to change. Peter Cosgrove has, for 
example, declared his intention of 
getting a job in the county so as to 
be able to concentrate on building a 
PD-style local organisation. 


(There are also plans to carry out an 
investigation of the “exotic” way in 
which Fermanagh Council operates.) 

This is typical of the response of PD 
candidates to the campaign. Fergus 
Woods, who, much to his alarm, saw 
himself only missing a job at Stor- 
mont by 220 votes in South Down_(in 
fact, on first count he was ahead— 
the Nationalist, who. is Head of a 
local school and Editor of a local 
newspaper, only got in after spoiled 
votes had been taken into account) is 


also planning to move down to Newry 
in South Down to keep things mov- 
ing. 

The same kind of personal commit- 
ment on a local level, to those who 
helped them and voted for them, is 
obvious among all PD’s candidates. 


This broadening of the base of PD, 
and deepening of its roots, is the most 
important thing to come out of the 
election. It is the only thing that can 
possibly hope to bring the sort of 
changes that are vital. 


Too much can be made of the bitter- 
ness and division between Protestant 
and Catholics. For the most part, this 
is not a personal animosity at all: 
individual Protestants and Catholics 
normally get on perfectly well to- 
gether. 


Relationship 


But threaten them as a group, and 
they are likely to react as a group— 
ie. as a mob. And largely as a result 
of intentional mis-direction by poli- 
ticians, politics in Northern Ireland 
has been distorted into a pattern of 
ritualised group threats and group 
responses. 

By injecting real issues into political 
discussion, and ignoring the existing 
rules; PD has opened the way for the 
reasonably friendly relationship that 


exists on a personal level between 
Catholic and Protestant to be carried 
over into co-operation on political 
issues—such as unemployment, bad 
housing, and so on—in a particular 
locality. 

No wonder, then, that the authorities 
can be expected to act ruthlessly to 
destroy the impertinent and horribly 
unpredictable PD. 


Authorities 


As I write, it seems likely that this 
Thursday, March 6, Michael Farrell 
will be jailed at a court in Bannside 
for at least three months, on charges 
arising from the Newry march. (The 
trial will be held in an Orange Hall, 
equipped with two Bibles—one cov- 
ered in green, the other in red—so 
there can be no mistaking anybody’s 
religion and hence politics.) 

Paul Campbell is also likely to be 
jailed. It is expected that most of the 
other defendants will get off with ex- 
orbitant fines. 


It’s only too likely that the authori- 
ties have left it too late, so far as 
stopping the growth and influence of 
PD is concerned. The People’s Demo- 
cracy is spreading fast, and second, 
third, and fourth ranks of “ leaders,” 
“spokesmen ” and “organisers” are 
coming up rapidly. : 
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Pakistan: the East moves towards secession 


Bob Overy writes: While the British 
press speculates idly on the return 
of Tariq Ali to Pakistan and whether 
opposition leader Zulfikar Bhutto 
may be “ Asia’s Castro”, the real 
issue which has challenged and up- 
set the 10 year dictatorship of Ayub 
Khan is the possibility that East 
Pakistan—separated by 1,000 miles 
of Indian territory from West Pakis- 
tan—may secede. 

Bengali nationalist feeling, and the 
sense that West Pakistan has exploit- 
ed East Pakistan in a virtually colon- 
ial relationship, have contributed to 
a state of rebellion in East Pakistan 
which the police have been unable 
to put down. 

Government buildings and the homes 
of Ayub Khan supporters in East 
Pakistan have been burnt to the 
ground, In the last four months more 
than 100 demonstrators have been 
shot dead. Demonstrators in Dacca 
have simply ignored a 24-hour a day 
curfew. 


Agitation in East Pakistan has cen- 
tred round the jailing of Sheik Muji- 
bur Rehman, leader of the Awami 
(People’s) League, and the attempt 
by Ayub Khan last year to bring 
‘treason’ charges against him for 
his six-point proposal of autonomy 
for East Pakistan, which Ayub pre- 
sented as a plot to found a Bengali 
state in collaboration with Bengalis 
in India. 


Resentment 


The “treason” proceedings against 
Sheik Mujib, under a special tribunal 
appointed by Ayub, were still going 
on—despite a decision in the Dacca 
High Court that the tribunal was null 
and void because its verdict could 
not be challenged even by the Su- 
preme Court of Pakistan—-when 
Ayub suddenly had Sheik Mujib re- 
leased on February 22 and invited 
him to his round-table’ conference in 
Rawalpindi on the future constitu- 
tion of Pakistan. 


Just as Ayub’s decision to release 
Sheik Mujib is quite arbitrary and 
without legal basis, so the round- 
table conference of political leaders 
to consider how to proceed when 
Ayub steps down next March from 
the Presidency, is also ‘“ extra-con- 
stitutional ”. 


The “ Basic Democracy ” constitution 
which Ayub introduced some years 
after his military coup of 1958, left 
all effective powers with himself, the 
President, but also created a Nation- 
al Assembly elected by an electoral 
college of 40,000 representatives of 
East Pakistan and 40,000 of West 
Pakistan. 
Since there are 70 million East Pakis- 
tanis and 55 million West Pakistanis, 
this accounts for some of the resent- 
ment against the present system, but 
a more serious issue has been alle- 
gations of personal corruption 
against Ayub himself and against the 
politicians and civil servants who 
operated his “ Basic Democracy ”. 
Announcing his decision on Febru- 
ary 21 not to contest the presidential 
election in 1970, Ayub said: 
“The political system which I gave 
you was designed to achieve no 
purpose other than the stability of 
Pakistan and the growth of its 
people. 
“The thought that I should, 
through this system, perpetuate 
myself in office never crossed my 
mind.” 
However, everybody — including 
Ayub—accepts that when he steps 
down from the Presidency a new 
constitution will be needed. The pre- 
sent constitution is seen to be his 
own personal vehicle. 


Ayub now recognises that “the 
people want direct elections on the 
basis of adult franchise” and that 
East Pakistan must have a greater 
say in controlling its own affairs. 


In bowing out, Ayub can consider- - 


ably shape the new constitutional 
arrangements, but it is more than 
doubtful whether he or anybody else 
can hold the present system as it is. 


What initiated the four months of 
demonstrations which have made 
Ayub’s life impossible, was the jail- 
ing last November of Zulfikar Bhutto, 
the former Foreign Minister. 


Standstill 


He had resigned from Ayub’s Gov- 
ernment in 1965 in protest against 
the Tashkent Agreement with India, 
by which Ayub and Shastri of India 
ended the Kashmir war, and his mix- 
ture of anti-Indian nationalism plus 
radical socialist land reforms to 
challenge the deeply entrenched 
power of the old families in West 
Pakistan, had won him widespread 
support. 

Twenty West Pakistan families own 
66 per cent of industrial assets in 
Pakistan, 79 per cent of the insurance 
business and 80 per cent of the bank- 
ing. They also take most of the senior 
positions in the Army. 


Two students were killed in the first 
demonstrations in Lahore for Bhut- 
to’s release from jail, and the pro- 
tests quickly spread all over the 
West, and then to the East. 


Co-ordinated by the Democratic Ac- 
tion Committee of eight opposition 
parties, the movement called for the 
ending of the State of Emergency 
which had been in force in Pakistan 
since the 1965 war, the release of 


political prisoners, and the restoration 
of civil liberties. 


At the culmination of the campaign, 
on February 14, a massive general 
strike brought the economic life of 
the country to a standstill, so that on 
February 17 Ayub announced the 
ending of the state of emergency 
and the release of Bhutto, and four 
days later his own resignation from 
the Presidency. 


The Democratic Action Committee 
opposition parties are now meeting 
with Ayub in the round-table confer- 
ence (which will be resumed on 
March 10) but Bhutto has refused to 
attend the conference ‘until the 
people permit ”’ and press censorship 
is ended. 


In this, he rightly judges the mood 
of the militant students who are still 
calling for the release of all political 
prisoners, the dropping of charges 
against demonstrators, and the res- 
toration of civil liberties, and who in 
East Pakistan—as the touring English 
cricket team discovered—are effec- 
tively in control. 


Socialism 


But the geographical split between East 
and West Pakistan puts Bhutto in a 
weak position, for the vested inter- 
ests against him in West Pakistan 
are very strong, and the support that 
he might be expected to get from 
East Pakistan is more concerned with 
“autonomy” and a considerable re- 
duction of the central powers. 


What is most likely to emerge, there- 
fore, from the present crisis is a new 
federal structure such as Sheik Mujib 
has been calling for, with the central 
authority confined to defence and 
foreign policy matters, and East Paki- 


stan able to pursue fairly freely a 
strongly socialist internal policy. 


Political exiles from Pakistan—like 
those who took over the High Com- 
mission in London last year in pro- 
test against the treatment of political 
prisoners and, specifically, the trial 
of Sheik Mujib—are now returning 
home, or about to go back. 


If Ayub, or the West Pakistan-domin- 
ated Army, should somehow manage 
a comeback, then one can expect 
secession by East Pakistan and pro- 
bably civil war. However, prospects 
for a relatively peaceful transition to 
a loosely federated Pakistan look 
good at the moment. 


“Peace-loving socialist conscripts 
need live exercises as much as war- 
mongering imperialist conscripts.” 


ELIMINATION 
* from cover 


“We must choose the death of our 
species voluntarily, or be preserved 
by force, which would no doubt in- 
volve individual death for the biologi- 
cal Luddites.” 


Hard though it may be to follow that, 
consider now a letter by-Ira Havelock 
Wilson in the correspondence col- 
umns of The Times for March 3. 


“With reference to Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s remarks on his return 
from Biafra—on the subject of the 
bombing of women and children, hos- 
pitals, etc—while appreciating the 
horror of this, and of the conditions 
of starvation, disease, etc, I must ask, 
when will people realise (a) that war 
is total, and (b) that Biafra is in 
rebellion? ” 


You notice how the concept of guilt 
has spread to include whole popula- 
fions—not just fighting forces, but 
civilian men, women, and children 
who just want to be left alone to 
live on a little? 


‘Realism’ 


Actually, there is nothing new in this 
concept. It was precisely the one ap- 
plied by the Allies to the people of 
Germany during the Second World 
War—a banal, but none-the-less 
deadly, version of Hegel’s theory of 
the Organic State, where every citizen 
is presumed guilty of crimes com- 
mitted in his name by political bur- 
eaucracies, unless and until he can 
prove his innocence. 

As a piete of grisly realism—for, ip. 
our m%dern times, war is indeed te’,a] 
—ij* was used to justify the fire-raids 
on Dresden, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and 


Berlin, and the nuclear bombings of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Nor should it be necessary to point 
out that it was just this sort of “ real- 
ism” at work in Vietnam two weeks 
back, when the American military 
decided, no doubt with heavy heart, 
to bomb the civilian village of Thai 
Hiep, and its remaining inhabitants, 
out of existence. Only the dead, it 
seems, are innocent. 


Restraint 


Finally, some notes from a little- 
reported story about the trial, in Los 
Angeles, of Sirhan Sirhan, self-con- 
fessed assassin of Bobby Kennedy. 


Apparently, Sirhan has exploded in 
anger several times in court, first at 
the Judge’s refusal to accept his 
change of plea to Guilty—‘“ I want to 
die”, he’s reported as saying—and 
then in bitter anger at the introduc- 
tion into the trial, by Prosecuting 
Counsel, of some of his secret writ- 
ings. 

The following remarkable exchange 
is reported in the International Her- 
ald Tribune for February 28. 

“The Judge called lawyers for both 
sides into his chambers, and told them 
that ‘if there is any more commotion 
by this defendant in that court-room, 
I am going to put him in restraint’. 
“Defence Counsel Emile Zola fBer- 
man asked ‘What kind of ~estraint 
do you have in mind, Judge?’ 
“Judge Walker re‘jieq ‘Well, we 
have a mask that -we can put on the 
defendant the", ‘holds his mouth fairly 
well close™. And we also have two 
ealbe'r straps with which we can 
Sap his arms to the chair. That’s 
the kind of restraint I had in mind ’.” 
Spengler, in Decline of the West, 
speaks of the “style” of a period— 
some definite pattern of mental activ- 


ity that can be discovered in all the 
artifacts of any given culture, from 
mathematics to landscape gardening, 
from architecture to popular song, 
from poetry to public speech. 


Not to put too fine a point on it, fut- 
ure historians of our society—if any 
survive, which is touch and go—may 
well discern its ‘‘style” in just the 
sort of remarks I have quoted here. 


Between Muir, Thomas, Crick, Wil- 
son, or Walker, it is hard to judge 
which exhibits the greater degree of 
moral depravity. But then, in the final 
analysis, it scarcely matters, for fun- 
damentally they—and millions of 
others, including at times ourselves— 
are all of a piece, committing mental 
atrocities as casually as the average 
man swats flies. 


‘ . ’ 
Utopian 
Whether it be the cheerful stupidity 
and professional zeal of Muir, the 
cynical rationalisation of Crick and 
Thomas, the bland affectation and 
empty “realism” of Wilson, or the 
coarse brutality of Walker, the 
“style” revealed in all these utter- 
ances exhibits that fatal combination, 
of maximum contempt for human life 
and dignity with minimal human 
meaning, that is the hall-mark of our 
age. ; 
As a pacifist, let me add that maybe 
this is part-and-parcel of what a per- 
manent state of war-readiness means 
in our day. But then, that is only one 
more good reason for saying that war- 
readiness is a luxury that we had 
better get rid of forthwith, 


A “utopian ” demand? So be it. Mean- 
while, let the “realists” reflect on 
these words by Plutarch. “ Though 
the boys throw stones at frogs in 
sport, yet the frogs do not die in 
sport, but in earnest,” 
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DAVID KUHRT discusses Daniel Cohn-Bendit’s book 
on libertarian alternatives for changing society ... 


KNOWING THY NEIGHBOUR? 


Obsolete Communism: The Left-Wing 
Alternative, by Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
(Andre Deutsch 25s). 


The purpose of revolution is to 
transcend alienation. But alienation 
will never be transcended’ by 
“revolutionaries ”, the very founda- 
tion of whose practice (ie. their 
thinking) is itself a product of 
alienation. 


It is, in other words, no longer a 
matter of aligning one’s Self with 
“Left” or “Right” but of re-gaining 
an essentially human perspective. 


In this respect, it is unfortunate that 
Cohn-Bendit chose to sub-title his 
book “the Left-wing Alternative ”, 
for in his sense ‘“‘ Left-wing ”’ has little 
to do with a trite distinction between 
Fascism and Communism. 


On the contrary, the real opposition 
today is between the resources of 
individual initiative and the paternal- 
ism of the State allied to a planned 
economy. 


In his discussion of the events in 
France last May, Cohn-Bendit’s 
enthusiasm is greatest when he 
describes the way people organised 
themselves during the disruption of 
normal distribution, communications, 
and public services: 


“As the problem of taking food to 

the workers and their families be- 

came more acute, and as protest 

grew, the ‘they’ of resignation gave 

way to the ‘I’ of responsibility.” 
But at the end of the book, he con- 
cludes that the forces opposed to the 
development of a society “run by all 
and for the benefit of all” are con- 
siderable. 


He refers, for example, to “the 
emergence of bureaucratic tendencies 
on a world scale, the continuous con- 
centration of capital, and the in- 
creasing intervention of the State in 
economic and social matters ”. 


Any revolutionary minority justifies 
itself by assuming that Reante have 
a natural (ie. for the sake of 
psychological well-being) need to 
Initiate, and that a centralised State 


—East or West—imposes a grave 
deprivation in this respect. 


The Times recently reported a warn- 
ing issued by the Milan newspaper, 
Corriere della Sera, to the effect that 
“the public’s apparent lack of in- 
terest in politics springs from a deep 
disillusionment. Hidden under it is a 


feeling of revolt that one day might 
endanger the very foundations of our 
parliamentary regime.” Thus Cohn- 
Bendit: 

“Far from having to teach the 


masses, the revolutionary job is to [— 


try to understand and express their 
common aspirations. The militant 
acts as an agent of the people and 
no longer as their leader.” 


As for his own role, Cohn-Bendit does 
not claim to have elaborated a theory 
of revolutionary practice. “I have 
simply had the good fortune to be 
around when the ‘force of criticism 
was transformed into criticism by 


y 99 


force ’. 
The question of leadership is indeed 
crucial in understanding the events 
which took place in France last May. 
Cohn-Bendit seeks to define his own 
position in relation to an analysis of 
the Russian Revolution. 


2 


Referring to the French Communist 
Party’s criticism of the student- 
worker alliance—‘ Not satisfied with 
agitating the students, these pseudo- 
revolutionaries now have the imper- 
tinence to think that they can give 
lessons to the working class”—Cohn- 
Bendit remarks: 
“The true danger had been spotted, 
a danger against which the Com- 
munist Party and the CGT would 
now mobilise all their forces: an 
alliance between the revolutionary 
students and the working class. 


“This alliance Marchais [quoted 


above] could only envisage in the * 


form of ‘lessons’, because that is 
precisely the type of relationship 
the Communist Party has with the 
working class.” 


As Cohn-Bendit shows, by his account 
of the Bolshevists’ rise to power in 
Russia, the Party always assumes 
itself to be a necessary revolutionary 
vanguard. 

Now this is certainly true, but any 
further comparison of the French 
Communist Party with the Bolshevik 
Party prior to the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia would be a gross over- 
simplification. 

Cohn-Bendit fails to distinguish be- 
tween the Bolshevik Party as one 
factor in the complex arrangement of 
revolutionary factions between March 
and October, and the Bolshevik 
Regime which finally established 
itself not at a single stroke on 


Len Grant 


GOD BLESS SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Down on the beach along the shore, 
I found a shell and put it to my ear. 
It blew my head off. 
Serves me right for picking up things off the ground. 
You never know where they’ve come from. 
How is it possible to write poems with your head blown off? 


It isn’t possible. 


One simply has to stick one’s neck out, that’s all. 
EEN RE AL 


October 25, but after a prolonged and 
bitter civil war. 


Since not everyone in France is pre- 
pared for the kind of freedom Cohn- 
Bendit offers, he must ask himself 
how, if the May revolution had over- 
thrown the French Government, the 
revolution would have consolidated 
itself in the face of counter- 
revolution. 


If the mistakes of the Bolsheviks are 
not to be repeated, it seems evident 
that a non-violent revolution, in- 
volving the assent of at least a 
majority of those who are to partici- 
pate in the new order, is the only 
possible means of instituting a society 
“run by all and for the benefit of 
all”, which is the professed end of 
Cohn-Bendit’s enviable passion. 


From this point of view, his argument 
that the Party, as a “revolutionary 
vanguard ”, is superfluous is seen in 
its correct perspective, The worker is 
capable, given the chance, of initia- 


ting a revolution in his own 
environment. 


It happened in May last year, and 
according to Trotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution, it happened in 
1917: 


“On Friday, February 24, nobody 
in the upper circles as yet expected 
a revolution. A tram car in which a 
senator was riding turned off quite 
unexpectedly. 
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Bernard Power-Canavan 


“Tts conductor told everybody to 
get off: ‘The car isn’t going any 
further.’ The movement of the trams 
stopped everywhere as far as the 
eye could see.” 


In short, it was happening, and even 
the Party was unprepared. 
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In Cohn-Bendit’s view, Lenin, 
realising the insurrectionary propen- 
sity of the working classes, ingratia- 
ted himself with them by calling “All 
power to the Soviets! ” while actually 
working to consolidate the ascendancy 
of the Party. 


In effect, Lenin did do this, but: 
“They were the means dictated at 
that time by the circumstances of 
history. He utilised them.” 
(Jayaprakash Narayan, in the current 
issue of Resurgence.) 


Since the moderate revolutionaries 
were prepared to compromise by 
participating with Miliukov in the 
Provisional Government, Lenin was 
forced to agitate for, and to con- 
solidate, his own Party as the only 
revolutionary faction likely to survive 
the intrigues of the counter- 
revolution. 


continued opposite 
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REASON, AND THE NEED FOR THEORY 


Allen 
Skinner’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


The letter from Anne Vogel in Peace 
News for February 7 (“Truth Set 
Against A Fabric Of Lies’) seems to 
have been written on the assumption 
that what I had to say in the issue of 
January 10, under the heading “ The 
Flight From Reason”, was directed 
against the rebellious element in to- 
day’s young generation. 


* * * 
Though this was not so, I am so 
greatly in agreement with what she 
has to say that this suggestion of a 
misconception of what I was aiming at 
must be my justification for returning 
to the subject. 


When she relates what I had to say 
to the young generation’s rebellion, I 
think she must be recalling some 
earlier comments I have made, for I 
am, in fact, troubled about aspects of 
the student rebellion. 


In the article in question, however, 
what I was concerned with was some 
particular literary and artistic trends 
today which are not in any way 
peculiar to the younger generation, 
and especially with a paralysing 
critical slavishness in regard to these 
trends. 


Not every avant-garde painter, for 
example, of the past quarter of a 
century is a Picasso—or, for that 
matter, even a Dali: but a reasonable 
critical reaction to their work is pre- 
vented by a slavish desire to be “ with 
it” and not get out of step with the 
current trend. 


Pablo Picasso is, of course, a fine 
artist, but artistic genius need not be 
uniformly spread over all aspects of 
the intelligence of the genius, and 
thus cannot be a safeguard against 
the possibility of folly. 

We need to keep ourselves from being 
overawed and intimidated even by 
genius. Picasso’s re-assembling of 
fragments of the human anatomy in 
some of his pictures, for example, 
can have no possible relationship to 
the functioning of any conceivable 
body. 

Therefore, we should no more feel 
inhibited from discussing whether 
there can be artistic justification for 
this re-assembling than we should be 
from discussing whether there can be 
a literary justification in the re- 
assembling of words and phrases 
without any kind of relationship to 
rational sense in some aspects of 
modern writing. 


* * * 


But let me come back to Anne Vogel’s 
letter. The snag she came upon after 
her pilgrimage through scientific 
humanism and Marxism is surely just 
that recognition of the abyss in the 
human capacity for understanding 
that the agnostic starts with. 


With the development of science—if 
the consequences of its production of 
nuclear fission permit it to continue 
—the frontiers of human understand- 
ing will be pushed further back, and 


we shall discover that there are even 
wider areas of reality beyond our 
comprehension, and it is doubtful 
whether Anne Vogel will ever get 
the basic understanding of the 
ie construction that she looks 
or. 


Nevertheless, accepting the immensity 
of its limitations, human reason is the 
essential tool for the creation of 
human progress, if human progress is 
possible. Intuitions are important, of 
course, so long as their validity can 
be tested by human reason. 


Love is important, too, as Francis 
Ellingham claims: it is, in fact, 
probably the most important human 
potentiality. But if its extension and 
development should be possible, this 
does not dispense with the need for 
reason, which is required for its 
direction and guidance. 
* *# * 

I have said that I am greatly in agree- 
ment with what Anne Vogel has to 
say. I even agree with her that I am 
a pessimist. I have seen too many 
generous aspirations of the young 
brought to nought to find optimism 
easy today. ‘ 


Mrs Coretta King 
MONDAY 17 MARCH 1969 
Central Hall, Westminster, 7.30 pm 


Seats: Reserved 3s 6d, Unreserved 2s 
From Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, EC4—Tel: 01-606 6123 


If you are unable to attend because of 
distance, or for any other reason, 
please send donation to: 


M.L.K. FDN (CM) 
2 Amen Court, EC4 


SOME NOTES ON REVOLUTION 


«x from page 6 


The October Revolution which finally 
occasioned the coming to power of 
the Bolshevists took the form of a 
Massive crescendo to a movement 
among the peasantry which gathered 
momentum during the summer as one 
estate after another yielded its land, 
more or less violently, to their 
tenure. 


It was a crescendo, moreover, which 
appeared as the crest of a wave on 
which the Bolshevists were swept to 
power. Thus the popular movement 
culminated in a revolution which 
happened irrespective of the Party. 
In apportioning the glory or the 
blame—accordingly, as one sees it— 
no more can be said of either the 
popular movement or the Party than 
that they were factors in a series 
of events which ultimately are intel- 
ligible only as the struggle of a new 
dimension of human consciousness to 
be born. 


The popular movement was, literally, 
moved by this struggle, whereas the 
revolutionaries hoped to be, more 
consciously, midwives to the birth. 


po 


If the revolution in France last year 
showed that the man in the street is 
capable of initiative and social enter- 
prise, that is of great importance. 


However, this proves not that the 
Russian Revolution could have been 
accomplished without leadership, 
contrary to Cohn-Bendit, but that a 
revolution of the kind which did occur 
should never have occurred at all, 


since the only structure available for 
harnessing the social energy _ it 
emancipated was one which 
appropriated that power for its own 
ends. 


Against the classical anarchist thesis, 
therefore, it seems evident that be- 
fore we dare to precipitate social 
chaos we must be crystal clear in our 
thinking about what organisational 
forms are adequate to the new and 
emerging consciousness. 


6 


A full realisation of the sort of 
structure adequate to this urgent 
need presupposes a coming to terms 
with positivism in all its aspects, and 
with that invidious linguistic 
“ philosophy ” which denies the being 
of Man’s reality on any level except 
that of the particular, the spatio- 
temporally isolated, the so-called 
“empirically verifiable ”. 

For there is no doubt that the chief 
unarticulated motive of the post-war 
generation’s protest is the certain 
feeling that the experience of Man, of 
the being of mankind as existing 
essentially and universally, is a 
reality to be appropriated by each to 
satisfy not only his inner life, but to 
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make intelligible, to cohere, the 
wealth of otherwise meaningless data 
accumulated by science. 


Further, they—we—assert that if this 
experience—of the simply human— 
is not empirically verifiable, it is the 
methodology of science and not the 
human psyche which needs adjusting. 


Until the relevant conceptual forms 
emerge, it seems evident that survival 
depends not so much on knowing 
class differences and the history of the 
struggle between Left and Right, but 
on simply knowing who one’s neigh- 
bour is—on uniting one’s own will 
with that of others, for the sake of 
their need and for the sake of com- 


munity. 
7 


In theory this project is simple, but 
above any other it educates what 
Cohn-Bendit calls the “‘1’ of respon- 
sibility ” and brings nearer the hoped- 
for “ withering away ” of the State. 


As the history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion shows, violence may well over- 
throw the regime, but its power—the 
power of the people—is_ then 
appropriated by a new agency which, 
in the name of the people, uses that 
power to establish its validity by 
authority. 

Violence naturally calls this discipline 
upon itself. The mark of a real 
revolutionary is thus—above all—self- 
discipline, not violence. 


NOTE: Daniel Cohn-Bendit’s book is 
to be published in paperback by 
Penguin Books in May. . 


Consequently, I agree with her that 
for successful rebellion against 
recognised evil one must have a the- 
ory, a ‘mental model of the world 
and society ”’. 


It is the absence of any recognisable 
common theory that is manifested in 
the rebellion of the young generation 
today. I find it difficult to get an 
understanding of precisely what the 
students are seeking to achieve, even 
in relation to the university frame- 
work, and where they claim to have 
wager aims I find it more difficult 
sti 


This may partly result, of course, 
from defective press coverage in re- 
gard to their aims, but I fear that 
this is not the main explanation. It 
is a great deal easier to agree on what 
we dislike than it is to formulate 
agreed plans on what we want to 
establish. 


Unless those who rebel can achieve 
some agreed positive formulation, to 
the extent to which they succeed in 
their rebellion they are likely to add 
to our social distress. 
* i * 

If those in rebellion fail to formulate 
a positive theory that will define their 
aims, then in the long run, as Anne 
Vogel remarks, this is “ to accept the 
status quo ’—not only for the reason 
she gives, but also, among other 
factors, because if these activities 
are not directed by positive social 
aims, the egotistic impulses which are 
part of the motivation of us all will 
be permitted to supervene over the 
altruistic impulses that are necessary 
to our social salvation. 

I ought to say that iit is not only 
among the students in revolt that I 
find this sterile negativism. It is 
prevalent right throughout the so- 
called “Left”, including the Left of 
the Labour Party, and even among 
pacifists. The political history of the 
past half century ought to point to 
the threat of deeper disillusionment 
that this betokens. 
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NOTE TO 


There’s nothing like the occasion- 
al victory to restore one’s self- 
confidence, And if you’re out on a 
political limb, that’s just what you 
never seem to get. 


Which is why you either lose your 
self-confidence, or become hor- 
ribly egotistical and aggressive. (I 
tend towards the former extreme, 
as you might guess from the 
value-loaded way I described the 
alternative. ) 


But just now I feel that unfamiliar 
glow of self-confidence and vic- 
tory. It’s the lingering effect of 
the Stansted decision. 


Mind you, I wouldn’t rule out 
completely the possibility that 
some fool of a Minister will throw 
the whole thing up in the air 
again and pick on Stansted des- 
pite all the evidence. 


* +" * 


But barring yet another bout of 
Junacy, the most idiotic planning 
decision of recent years seems to 
have been reversed. 


This, thanks to the efforts of a 
weird coalition, stretching from 
the far Right to the far Left, of 
ordinary people fighting for their 
own local community. 


As James Connolly said, “The 
great are only great because we 
are on our knees.” Who knows— 
perhaps it isn’t even too late for 
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that vicious-looking pterodactyl! so 
inappropriately named the Con- 
corde? 
% * * 

The dispute about public libraries 
and whether authors should get 
some sort of hiring fee, is with us 
once again. 


I am puzzled by the way that 
everybody seems to get two things 
confused: there is the question 
whether libraries should issue 
books without charging, and the 
question whether authors should 
get some sort of payment related 
to the fact that people borrow 
their books. 

Personally, I would say Yes to 
both questions—but it seems to be 
assumed that they are alterna- 
tives. 

I can see every reason why an 
author might resent the fact that 
he gets no more when a book is 


bought by a library, and read by 
perhaps hundreds or thousands of 
people, than he does when a 
single member of the public buys 
a copy. 


At the same time, however, the 
public library system is one of the 
few things we have that gives 
some indication of what a money- 
free society could be like, and 
even apart from the small change 
it saves me, and people who can 
afford it even less than I can, I 
would bitterly oppose any attempt 
to introduce hiring fees. 


But after all, public libraries do 
not get books free from the pub- 
lisher, so what is to stop some 
arrangement being reached by 
which the local authorities pay 
some additional amount equiva- 
lent to a hiring fee? 


* of * 


I suspect that behind the con- 
fusion lies a conscious attempt by 
people who dislike the free lib- 
rary system on _ principle—for 
fundamentally the very same 
reason that I like it—to use a 
justifiable grievance to attack it. 


Once admit the principle of hiring 
fees, however minimal, paid by 
the borrower, and it won’t be long 
before we’re paying “realistic 
economic rates” and the whole 
public library system will be on 
the skids. 
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| Elimination Game 


Roger Barnard .writes: Le- 
gend has it that King Mith- 
ridates, to evade the possi- 
bility of assassination by ene- 
mies, immunised himself ag- 
ainst poison by swallowing 
small doses daily, slowly ‘in- 
creasing the amount till he 
could withstand almost any 
attempt to do him in. 


This story, shot through with 
all the macabre charm of 
ancient mythology, takes on 
more than historical signific- 
ance when viewed in the con- 
text of the speech made to 
Durham University Young 
Liberals by Alec Muir, Chief 
Constable of Durham, in 
which he remarked that “ it 
would be more sensible to 
eliminate quietly people like 
the train robbers” and 
“there are some people who 
are beyond correction, who 
should be told ‘sorry, chum, 
we cannot be bothered by 
ou *” 


Nightmares 


Faced with the conspicuous 
lack of popular outrage at 
these statements, it is all too 
reasonable to conclude that 
each of us today, to a greater 
or lesser degree, is becoming 
a moral Mithridates, immun- 
ised against human sympathy 
and compassion. Our natural 
capacity, to feel at least a 
little shocked by the sort of 
moral insensitivity flaunted 


by such as Mr Muir, has wil- 
ted more and more under the 
doses of poison it has received 
over the last 50 years. 


But, the heady wine of Alec 
Muir’s fantasy-world soon 
turns out to be small beer 
when set beside the night- 
mares displayed in other, less 
well-reported “events of the 
week ”, 


‘Possibilities’ 
In The Times Educational 
Supplement of February 28, 


for example, Edward Thomas 
gives an account of a lecture, 


*“The Social Impact of Bi- 


ology ”, given on BBC’s Radio 
4 on February 19 by Dr 
Francis Crick, one of our 
“most eminent scientists ”. 


Thomas reports that Dr Crick 
was asking, in his lecture, 
for “the open mind”. Thom- 
as then comments that “the 
sad thing is that there are 
probably very few with minds 
open enough to take in un- 
flinchingly all the possibilities 
he mentioned ”. 

For those of you who are 
curious enough, and _ suffici- 
ently open-minded, to wonder 
what these boundless new 
“ possibilities” might be, 
here’s a couple of examples. 
‘Could one perhaps have a 
legal date of birth two days 
after actual birth, during 
which a baby that was a liab- 
ility to society was quietly 
put down? Should there be a 
ge age of death—say, at 


“Dr Crick did not propose 
killing off those who lived be- 
yond this age, but merely 
that they should not have the 


right to demand for them- 
selves the necessarily limited 
medical resources.” 


“We have, says Dr Crick, to 
get away from the idea that 
human life is sacred, and that 
each life is worth as much 
as the rest.” 


Thomas’s' own comments on 
just such “ possibilities ”, and 
others, opened up by the vis- 
ena Dr Crick, went like 
this. 


Responsibility 


“It is hard for a thinking 
person not to go along with 
Dr Crick. There is a strong 
tendency, admitted, to think 
that this sort of talk about 
human life is indecent, but 
to take this view amounts 
really to putting the respon- 
sibility on others.” 


And so, shouldering all the 
moral responsibilities of the 
world on his impossibly broad 
back, and having disposed, 
with Dr Crick’s help, of all 
our historically great ethical 
teachers from Christ to 
Schweitzer, Mr Thomas sets 
off on his long pilgrimage 
of the soul, leaving us this 
philosophical conundrum to 
chew on. 


“Tf the scientist’s description 
of our problems implies a 
solution which the majority 
of people do not find desir- 
able, what then? ” 


turn to page 5 


